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PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 


FonTatneBieav is a moderately-sized town 
of France, in the department of the Seine 
and Marne, and about 36 English miles S.S.E. 
from Paris. It is situated 1 on the 
toute from Paris to Geneva, and that usuall 

taken by persons who, on leaving the Frenc 

capital, wish to see the Military Road, made 
by order of Napoleon, over the Jura Alps and 
the Simplon, to Milan. This road, which is 
a and well kept, for several miles, is 
ike the other country round Paris, flat and 
uninteresting ; but the scenery improves as 


you advance to Fontainebleau. “The Seine, 
which continues to accompany you, here 


meanders in graceful and noble windings, 
while some fine chateaux, built on eminences 
above the river, look ou lawns besprinkled 
vith shrubs and evergreens, which slope down 
to its banks.”* As you approach Fontaine- 
bleau, the character of the country alters. 


® Tour in France, &e. By Marianne Colston. 1823. 
This observant tourist notes a custom on her road to 
Fontainebleau, which reminds one of Merry England. 
“A procession of persoas, walking in pairs, now 
fixed our attention; on inquiry, we found it was a 
wedding. A man playing on a violin preceded the 
band; then came the bride and bridegroom, with 
wreaths of flowers round their heads, followed by 


sqveral cou men and women, each holding a 
y of flowers, 
Ob, XXII. U 


A singular line of rock, composed of detached, 
lobular masses, interspersed with juniper 
ushes, extends for a considerable distance 

in an amphitheatrical form, and marks out 

the forest of Fontainebleau, containing about 

34,000 acres; than which nothing can be 

more picturesque, nor, in some 8, more 

gloomily magnificent. On each side of the 
are lofty, grey rocks, clothed, even to 
their summits, with beeches and other deci- 
duous trees ; and the richness of their foliage, 
contrasted with the rude and barren appear- 
ance of the huge and shapeless masses of 
stone in which they vegetate, exhibits one of 
the most extraordinary scenes in wild aud 
luxuriant nature. We can imagine the effect 
of so refreshing a contrast upon tourists whose 
senses have been feasted with the glitter and 
= of the bewitcheries of Paris, and how 
elightfully the rude simplicity of such scenes 
must succeed to the triumphs of overstrained 
art. 


About the centre of this singular forest 
stands the town of Fontainebleau, consisting 
of a principal street, with several smaller 
ones. It is chiefly celevrated for its royal 
palace, which is built at the south end of 
town. It was, several centuries since, a hunt- 
ing seat of the French kings: Louis VII. is 
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supposed to have been its founder; and there 
are letters of St. Louis (IX.), dated “from 
my deserts in Fontainebleau.” From a mere 
lodge it rose to a palace, and the town clus- 
tered about the royal resort,—as was the case 
at Versailles, where a small hunting box 
formed the'nucleus of the’ most magnificent 
palace in Europe. How many towns have 
been formed similarly to Fontainebleau and 
Versailles, by the gilded train of royalty draw- 
ing about it crowds of idlers, whose good for- 
tune feeds the industrious classes—“ the salt 
of earth:” thus, how wisely is it ordained, 
that no class of mankind can live per se, but 
that all belonging to a system of mutual de- 
pendence. 

The palace of Fontainebleau is entered by 
a vast square. It is, in its external appear- 
ance, ugly and irregular, having been erected 
at different periods. It consists of «four dis- 
tinct chateaux, each of which has a garden ; 
and it contains no fewer than 900 “co agen 
most of which are superbly fitted up. It 
owes much of this splendour to Francis I., 
who sent for celebrated artists from Italy to 
embellish its walls. Henry IV., Louis XIV., 
and Louis XV. enlarged the nw 3 and 
Montespan and Du Barry lavished millions 
on its decoration. Of its various galleries, 
that of Francis I. alone is preserved. A few 
years since, it contained twenty-six busts of 
eminent men upon marble pillars. Among 
these were Alexander the Great, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Gustavus Adolphus, Duke of Marl- 
borough, Washington, Francis I., Sully, Col- 
bert, and Dessaix; and a bust of Henri IV., 
said to be the best likeness extant of that 
great prince. Here also are the fresco paint- 
ings of Primaticcio and Rossi, still fresh, after 
the lapse of three centuries. The galle 
itself is curious, as a monument of the his- 
tory of the arts, and as a model of a style of 
building now discontinued. It is a singular 

ixture of paintings and stucco ornaments, 
composed of flowers, fruit, children, men, and 
animals, executed by Paul Pouci. Several of 
the other apartments are beautifully painted 
in arabesque, and contain superb furniture, 
fine specimens of Sévres porcelain, and a 
few good easel pictures—among which are 
the Blessed Virgin and Infant Saviour, St. 
John, and Elizabeth, by Raphael. The cha- 
pel attached to the palace is ornamented with 
paintings and gilding, and paved with various 
coloured marble. The theatre, which is re- 
markably elegant, is decorated with blue and 

ld. 


Fontainebleau was, as we have explained, 
a royal residence, as early as the twelfth cen- 
tury. It is, to this day, one of the most inte- 
testing show-hcuses in France. Here the 
cicerone points out the apartments of St. 
Louis. Philippe le Bel was born and died 
in this chateau. It was here that Christina, 


Queen of Sweden, caused her chamberlain, 
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Count Monaldeschi, to be put to death, it is 
said, in her presence. The palace also figures 
in modern diplomatic history; for here the 
reliminaries of peace between France, Eng- 
ae Spain, and Portugal, were signed Nov.5, 
1762. 

Fontainebleau was also a favourite. palace 
of Napoleon, who expended vast sums in 
improving the building, and furnishing the 
apartments. Charles IV. of Spain resided 


there for some time after his abdication ; and 


in the suite of apartments occupied by him, 
Napoleon afterwards detained Pope Pius for 
the space of two years. The palace was like- 
wise vne of the closing scenes of Napoleon’s 
imperial career; for, in one of its apartments, 
the emperor signed his first abdication, April 
11, 1814, upon a small, ma y table, 
which is shown to the visiter, and bears 
the marks of Napoleon’s penknife, which it 
was his custom, while thinking deeply, to 
strike into the desk, or table, he wrote upon. 
The bed-room in which N slept the 
night before he set off for Elba is likewise 
shown. 

The grounds are ornamented with several 
fine pieces of water, and in the middle of one 
of them, facing the palace, stands the pavilion 
of Louis XIV. . This front, which is opposite 
to the town, is inclosed with a lofty iron rail- 
ing, each rail resembling a spear with a gilt 
top, a form which Napoleon adopted at all 
his palaces. 

The adjoining forest abounds with game, and 
furnishes sport to the sovereign. Charles X. 
was much attached to hunting here; and 
the reader may recollect that in the 13th 
volume of The Mirror, we described Charles 
and his Court firing at a few helpless animals 
shut up within chevaux de frize: such was 
his regal pastime somewhat more than four 
years since.* 

The gardens of the palace of Fontaine- 
bleau have long been celebrated for their 
grapes, which ripen early, and are of excel- 
lent quality. Here Francis I. is said to have 
introduced some traits of the gardening of 
Italy, when he enlarged the palace. 


CURIOUS FACTS. 

(From our own Note Book.) 
Instinct —On the banks of the Nerbudda 

is a prodigious banyan tree, having 350 1 

trunks, and 3,000 smaller columns, which 1s 
inhabited by a colony of monkeys, who are 
much annoyed by having snakes for their 
neighbours; and being perfectly aware, not 
only of the danger to be apprehended, but of 
the very place where it lies, they patiently 
watch the snakes till they perceive them 
asleep ; then creeping towards them, they seize 
them fast by the neck, haul them to the nearest 


> aa a Day at Fontainebleau, Mirror, vol. xiii. 
Pp. 
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flat stone, and then begin to grind down tke 
dreaded head by dint of violent friction, now 
and then stopping to breathe, and to have a 

roper and scientific grin at their operation. 
IThey then fling the writhing body to the 
young pugs for a plaything, who scold and 
chatter as they send the dismembered reptile 
from one to the other. 


Roman Money, compared with present cur- 


rency:— £e0d 
A sestertius is said to have 0 0 34 
been worth about ...... 
Aquinarius ............-. 0 0 334 
Adenarius ............ ie 0 0 73 
The aureus. .... dsekieied 4004-6 0 16 19 
A sestertium ........20000- 8 1 5} 
10 sestertia, or 10,000 sestertii, 80 14 7 
100 sestertia, or 100,000 ses- 
tottlh ..ccc00 dikes oe aid 8,072 84 


Centies, or 1,000,000 sestertii 80,729 3 4 


English Oysters.—The Romans were very 
fond of shell-fish ; and oysters were conveyed 
to the Roman market from Richborough, in 
Kent. 

Pious Names.— The Puritans, in the 
peed of the Commonwealth, dropped their 

hristian names, such as Edward, William, 
John, &c., and adopted words of holier im- 

rt. The following is the list of a Sussex 
jury ; and their descendants are still living in 
the county :-— 

Approved—Frewen of Northiam. 

Be-thankful—Maynard of Brightling. 

Be-courteous—Cole of Pevensy. 

Safety-on-high—Snat of Uckfield. 

Search-the-Scripture—Moreton of Salehurst. 

Ew at rege a aa 

ee-gy a ol adi; . 
Teraie Weeks of Cuckfield. r 
e—Weeks of ditto, 

Kill-sin—Pemble of Westham. 

Elected—Mitchell of Heathfield. 

Faint-not—Hurst of ditto. 

Renewed—Wisberry of Hailsham. 

Return—Mulward of Hellingly. 

Fi Jorsication— of Wald 





irom. 
-fornication—Richardson of ditto. 
vent 

Fight the good sight aaa of Ewhurst. 

ewik Ailawe © Warbleton. 

Repentance—Avis of Shoreham. 

Original Letter of Charles II.—“T1 re- 
ceived by this bearer one hundred pounds, 
for wch I heartily thank you, and had sent 
sooner to you, but consideracion of your safety 
caused me to forbear till this opportunity.—I 
am very sensible of your former sufferi 
and ere long I hope in God to lett you see 
how mindful I am of what you have done for 

“ Yr assured, faithful friend, 
“St. Germans, Aug. 30, 1649.” “ Cuarues R. 
' Ancient Wealth.— David and Solomon 
extracted 800,000,000/. from Africa, in order 
to enrich the temples of Jerusalem: a sum 
sufficient to discharge the national debt.— 
See Commercial Magazine for ‘May, 1819, 
pages 6 and 44. im 
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Tiberius left, at his death, 21,796,875/. 
sterling ; which Caligula lavished in twelve 
months. 

Apicius, who wasted a sum equal to 
484,375/. sterling in luxurious living, was 
obliged at last to examine the state of his 
affairs ; and finding that he had only 80,7297. 
remaining, he ended his days by poison, being 
fearful of starvation. 

Antiquarian Society.—The first man who 
filled the post of Sir Nicholas Carlisle— 
namely, Senior Secretary to the Antiquarian 
Society—was Mr. Ames, a patten-maker in 
Wapping, who, though he could not spell, 
was deemed worthy of the post, because he 
was a collector of old prints and books; and 
as it was requisite to have an assistant, a 
clergyman of Ireland, a Mr. Norris, was ap- 
ointed to the post now held by Sir Henry 

llis—namely, Assistant Secretary to that 
very learned and supine body. A long note 
concerning Mr. Ames, who died September 7, 
1759, is in Cole’s Add. Cat. 5831, p. 174. 


Ancient Navy.—The city of the Veneti, 
at the mouth of the Loire, had by far the 
— maritime power: they traded to 

ritain, and excelled all nations in science 
and nautical skill. Caesar was so astonished 
at the size of their ships, that he describes 
the thickness of their timbers and size of 
their bolts. They bore down and routed 
his fleet like a wherry among a quantity of 
walnut-shells. When Cesar meditated an 
attack on them, he remarks that they could 
command auxiliaries from Britain. — Refer 
more fully, Cesar, lib. iii. c. viii.; and con- 
cerning the construction of the vessels, vide 
hb. iii. c. xiii. 

Sandwich Island Superstitions. — The 
Sandwich Islanders have a legend that a 

r fisherman, following his avocation, 
chanced to pull up at the end of his line, a 
little, decrepit, old fellow, who flew into a 
violent passion when the hook was taken out 
of his cheek. He was the Spirit of the 
Waters ; and, in revenge for the insult offered 
to his dignity, he deluged the earth, but 
allowed the poor, terrified fisherman and his 
wife to escape to the summit of a high 
mountain in hee, from whence they sub- 
sequently descended, and re-peopled the 
islands. 

They believe in a bad demon, who is sup- 

sed to make his appearance under the 
orm of a white dog. It is worthy of note, 
that the Greek priests were typically called 
-. The Egyptians worshipped the dogs ; 
and in the Bardic Remains priests are called 
the “ Holy White Dogs.” 

The Sandwich Islanders worshipped li- 
zards. (Query—a substitute for the crocodile.) 

The night of the full moon is: kept with 
rejoicings, and large crowds assemble in ado- 
ration. (This was also a Druidical rite, and 
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it still remains among: our country people. 
Many superstitious customs are still observed 
at that period: such as turning your money 
or wishing ; some love-sick girls sit straddle 
upon a gate, and invoke the moon relative to 
their swains; and it is deemed the most 


favourable period for gathering herbs, or 
ractising necromancy.) The relatives chant 
‘uneral dirges in remembrance of the de- 


ceased—(so at Irish funerals.) 

They have a singular custom of sometimes 
cutting a body into pieces, and then burying 
it under the house of the deceased. 18 
ceremony is performed with much mystery. 
Sometimes a small shed is erected with white 
poles, upwards of twenty feet in length, piled 
round in the form of a pyramid, to mark the 
site of interment.— Muthison’s Narrative, 
p. 475. James Si.vesTER. 


THE FAREWELL OF AUTUMN. 


Farewe cv! farewell! on the lovely earth, 

The Winter's breath has wander'd forth ; 

The sered leaves hang on the blighted spray 
Fringed with frost in the morning's grey ; 

They are falling fast, and forests mourn 

Their splendour lost, their beauty torn. 

The rose has scatter’d its silken leaves ; 

The field is robb‘d of its golden sheaves ; 

The beauty of hills and vales is o’er, 

They are bright with a thousand hues no more ; 
And chilly winds through the evening sky 
Their low and mournful dirges sigh. 

I came when Summer had shed its glow 

Of beauty, o’er all fair things below ; 

Some flowers were lost, but a thousand more 
Came with their glow, and fragrant store ; 
With beauty the me mg by 87 were rife, 
The woods music, the fields had life. 

’T was left for me the fair fruits to streak 

With a blush, like that ou the maiden's cheek ; 
To grace the fields with a golden shine, 

And kindle the blood in the purple vine ; 

The vaileys and joyous hills to bless 

With their last bright hues of loveliness. 

*Tis done: I have seen the ripe harvest stand, 
Then bow at the stroke of the reaper band ; 

I heard, to their vo pur joyous cry, 

Sweet echo, from hills and woods reply ; 

The sun looked down with a golden smile, 
And the azure heavens seem’d glad the while. 


The peasaut gazed on his vine-wreath’d door, 
And smiled as he viewed its ripening store ; 
And the happy voice of his joyous child, 

Rung through the depths of the woodland wild, 
When he saw the purple berries glow, 

Or cull’d the brown nuts from the hazel bough. 
*Mid"the northern hills rose a sound of mirth, 

O’er the harvest, lodged near the household hearth ; 
Tn the southern vales, there was joy from morn 
Till eve, o’er the olive, the wine, and corn ; 

And from heaven’s high arch the pale moou shone, 
Ere the music ceas’d, or the dance was done, 

The still, soft calm of my cloudless days 

Came o’er the earth with a brilliant blaze ; 

The deep woods shone with uunumber'd dyes, 
And match’d with their beauty the smiling skies ; 
Ani from out their depths, from the hills agd vales, 
Rose music and mirth on a thousand gales. 

The glory has vanish’d! the lamp has fled! 

The beauties of earth lie cold an-i dead! 

Nor one of the thousand songsters now 

Pours its sweet strain from the taper bough, 

Save the ~~ robin, that trills a lay 

In the dim still air at close of day. 
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Children of beauty ! whose joyous eyes 
Inherit the lustre of paradise ! 
Think on the visions of beauty past— 
Think on the fairy scenes o’ercast— 

For, even as fades the ing year, 

Will your eyes grow dim, and your beauty sere. 
Many that smiled on my ing glow, 

Ere pon’ again, lay clhand low ; 

They have past to homes in a distant sky, 

To bloom, and live immortally ; 

And never shall blight of woe or pain 

Come o’er their joyous hearts again. 

To these [ go: for my boundless store 

Of blessings is shed on ev'ry shore ; * 
Aud the mighty voice that seut me forth, 

Calls me again from the lowly earth ; 

And now all His high behests are done, 

I fly to our Maker’s glorious throne. 

Would ye trace my path? behold! behold! 

I follow the sun in his track of gold, 

When the last fair day is closing, dim, 

And dies in the woods the vocal hymn : 

Till Summer earth’s beauty and bloom renew, 
Adieu, ye children of earth, adieu! G.J. New. 





PSALMODY. 

. (To the Editor.) 
Some time since (see Mirror, vol. xiv. p. 114, 
and p. 370) I troubled you with a few short 
essays on the subject of psalmody; and in 
further allusion to that subject, so important 
among us Christians, I have considered the 
opinion of Dr. Isaac Watts on that part of 
the practice of singing hymns and psalms, in 
which the doctor objects to the clerk or 
minister giving out the verses by two lines at 
a time. 

The Doctor’s chief objections were occa- 

sioned by his imagining that the attention is 
improperly suspended ; the supposition that 
every hearer has a book; and that every one 
can read. 
The suspension of sound is often an advan- 
tage. The supposition that each one has a 
book, is contrary to experience. That objec- 
tion to giving out the psalm, or hymn, by 
two lines at a time, might have had some 
weight in the commencement of theeighteenth 
century, when Dr. Watts was a_ preacher. 
The persecuting spirit of the a 
clergy, and the majority of nominal Chris- 
tians against Dissenters, had not lost any of 
its bitterness in the first twenty years of the 
oo century: the very buildings for 
religious worship were erected, or, if already 
built, were oceupied, almost by stealth. This 
state of affairs had the effect of limiting the 
number of communicants, (or the church 
members, ) and also of the occasional hearers. 
This comparatively small number might, 
either by the book, amongst such as could 
read, and by attentive hearing, by such as 
could not, unite in the singing. 

The progress of Christianity since the 
reigns of Charles II. and Queen Anne, has 
been such as to increase the number of real 
Christians to an amount which could scarcely 
have been foreseen: among this number there 
are many who cannot read, and in every con- 
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grtegation, however well informed, the com- 
municants (or church members) may be, 
there are considerable numbers who cannot 
read, but who have a good ear for music, and 
sufficient memories to recollect two lines, but 
without that assistance would not be able to 
sing at all. 

In testimony of these facts I have, fur 
many years, most particularly noticed those 
two parts of many congregations. To many, 
who I perceived had no books, I have often 
given assistance in the loan of a book, which 
removed one part of the difficulties, but great 
numbers of those who could not read, have 
not been able to join in the harmony, although 
having good voices and able to sing. I have 
counted often, as closely as a very attentive 
observation would admit, one fourth part of 
the congregation either without books or 
unable to join in the singing, for want of 
two lines being given out; and the want of 
this union in this delightful part of worship 
is lamentable. 

There are a few chapels where they give 
out four lines, or six lines, according to the 
poetic measure; but it is not the ordinary 
memory of mankind that can retain six, or 
even four, lines, and why under the circum- 
stances 1 have stated (and which has not 
escaped the remark of many other persons, ) 
does this practice, or the practice of not giving 
out more than the first line, continue? It is 
evidently disadvantageous to the entire unity 
of the worship by excluding so many from 
joining in the sacred service. Every person 
well skilled in the effect of congregational 
harmony, laments this, and hopes for its 
reformation. 

The Church of England, ever since the 
act of uniformity, has never given more than 
the first line: the minister of that church 
required every worshipper or, at least, every 
family, to be provided with the authorized 
version, either of Sternhold and Hopkins, or 
of Tate and Brady ; although great numbers 
could not read, and yet could hear, and, if 
two lines had been given out, could sing. 

In the times of the truly evangelical prac- 
tice of religion, previous to the profligate 
reign of Charles II., the lines were given out, 
that all who could sing might join. 

In giving out the two lines at a time there 
is a advantage to occasional hearers, 
who attend from other congregations to hear 
some especial preacher; they probably do not 
keep more than the particular collection of 
hymns and psalms in use at the church, or 
chapel, to which they are attached, and, 
without the aid of the giving out two lines at 
atime, they might not be able to join in the 
psalm, or hymn. 

In my next I shall mention some particular 
chapels where the general course of not giving 
out the lines is pursued, and the powerf 
effect produced by the opposite way when, by 


some exceedingly dark weather, the clerk was 
obliged to read two lines at a time, as the 
congregation could not see the words in their 
books, and the only candles were in the pulpit 
and the clerk’s fhe The remarks were 
made by others as well as by myself, we 
being all of opinion that the not giving out 
the two lines is an exceptionable way; and 
we have found hundreds of the same mind. 

I should be glad to see this reform in our 
psalmody, not only in the dissenting congre- 
gations, but in our Episcopal churches. The 
presumption that each hearer in our Episcopal 
congregations has a prayer book is a gross 
error. In one church, this day, as well as on 
former occasions, we counted 171 persons 
without any book. Curistianus. 


THE GUARDIAN SNAKE. 


On a journey frum Baroche to Dhuboy, Mr. 
Forbes relates, in his Oriental Memoirs, that 
he stopped at Nurrah, a large, ruined town, 
which had been plundered and burnt by the 
Mahrattas. The principal house had be- 
longed to an opulent man, who emigrated 
during the war, and died in a distant coun- 
try. Mr. Forbes was privately informed, 
that under one of the towers there was a 
secret cell, formed to contain his treasure. 
The information could not be doubted, 
because it came from the mason who con- 
structed the cell; and who consented to 
conduct Mr. Forbes through several spa- 
cious courts and apartments, to a dark closet 
in a tower. The room was about eight feet 
square, being the whole size of the interior of 
the tower; and it was some stories above the 
place where the treasure was said to be de- 
posited. In the floor there was a hole, large 
enough for a slender person to pass through : 
they enlarged it, and sent down two men by 
a ladder. After descending several feet, they 
came to another floor, composed in like man- 
ner, of bricks, &c.; and here also was a simi- 
lar aperture. This also was enlarged, torches 
were procured, and from their light Mr. 
Forbes perceived, from the upper a ent, 
a dungeon of great depth below, as the mason 
had described. He desired the men to de- 
scend, and search for the treasure; but they 
refused, declaring that wherever money was. 
concealed in Hindostan, there was always a 
deznon, in the shape of a serpent, to guard it. 
Mr. Forbes laughed at their superstition, and 
repeated his orders in such a manner as to 
enforce obedience, though his attendants 
sympathized with the men, and seemed to 
expect the event with more of fear and awe 
than of curiosity. The ladder was too short 
to reach the dungeon; strong ropes were 
therefore sent for, and more torches. The 
men reluctantly obeyed; and as they were 
lowered, the dark sides and the moist floor 
of the dungeon extinguished the light which 
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they carried in their hands. But they had 
not been many seconds on the ground, before 
they screamed out that they were inclosed 
with a large snake. In spite of their screams 
Mr. Forbes was incredulous, and declared the 
ropes should not be let down to them till he 
had seen the creature; their cries were dread- 
ful; he, however, was inflexible, and the 
upper lights were held steadily, to give him 
as distinct a view as possible into the dun- 
geon. There he perceived something like 
billets of wood, or rather, he says, like a ship’s 
cable seen from the deck, coiled up in a dark 
hole ; but no language can express his sen- 
sations of astonishment and terror, when he 
saw a serpent actually rear its head over an 
immense len of y, coiled in volumes 
on the ground, and working itself into exer- 
tion by a sort of sluggish motion. “ What 
I felt,” he continues, “ on seeing two fellow- 
creatures exposed by my orders to this fiend, 
I must leave to the reader’s imagination.” 
To his inexpressible joy they were drawn up 
unhurt, but almost lifeless with fear. Hay 
was then thrown down on the lighted torches 
which had been dropped. When the flames 
had expired, a large snake was found scorched 
and dead, but no money. Mr. Forbes sup- 
posed that the owner had carried away the 
treasure with him, but forgotten to liberate 
the snake, which he had placed there as its 
per. 

Whether the snake was venomous or not, 
Mr. Forbes has omitted to mention, or perhaps 
to observe; if not, it would be no defence for 
the treasure; and if it were, it seems to have 
become too torpid with inanition, confine- 
ment, and darkness, to exercise its powers of 
destruction. Where the popular belief pre- 
vails that snakes are the guardians of hidden 
treasure, and where the art of charming ser- 
pents is commonly practised, there is no diffi- 
culty in supposing that they who conceal a 
treasure, (as is frequently done under the 
oppressive government of the east,) would 
sometimes place it under such protection. 

L.S. 





Che Paturalist. 


THE PRESENT SEASON. 


Tue deciduous trees of our garden, and forests 

enerally, shed their leaves about the first_of 

ovember; in this season, however, they are 
already nearly bare. This has not happened 
in consequence of early frost, or to any mate- 
rial decrease of temperature. ‘To what then 
can this early fall of leaves be attributed ? 
The assignable cause is this : 

The early developement of buds and flowers 
is a consequence of a genial spring. The 
early ripening of autumn fruit is the effect of 
a warm summer. The young shoots pro- 
duced during spring and summer are _per- 
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fected, that is, gain their utmost length, or 
stop in growth, sooner in a warm and dry, 
than in a cold and moist season, so that they 
gain a state of maturity along with the fruit. 
Both fruit and leaves being deciduous, they 
fall from the trees nearly at the same time. 
The young shoots themselves acquire what is 
called ripening ; and when this takes place, 
the leaves have done their office, and soon 
leave their stations. The late dry, and at 
times very hot summer, has expedited the 
ripening of all the productions of the season, 
and consequently the fall of the leaves has 
correspondingly taken place. This circum. 
stance is hailed as auspicious by the orchard. 
ist, because the more perfectly the bearing 
wood of the tree is ripened, the less liable is 
it to suffer from frost in winter, and more 
able to produce perfect flowers and fruit in 
the following spring. 

It is an old saying, that a good fruit year 
is commonly followed by a severe winter. 
This is said to be a wise provision of nature 
for the support of birds and other fructivorous 
animals. But, besides this, it appears to be 
an ,ordinary consequence of meteorological 
phenomena. When this old saying became 
an adage, the seasons in this country were 
much more regular than they have been for 
these last forty years. The summers were, 
seven times in ten, regularly fine, and as 
regularly followed by severe frosty winters, 
In those days, the weather, by all accounts, 
consisted of lengthened periods of dry and 
wet, fair and foul, alternately. The fine 
summers brought abundance of fruit of all 
kinds, in the orchards as well as on eve 
bush in, the hedges, which, hanging thi 
with haws and other berries, while perhaps 
snow covered the ground, naturally suggested 
the idea that much fruit indicated a severe 
winter. 

The fall of leaves soon after the ripening 
of the fruit applies only to the generality of 
deciduous trees. The fruit of many ever- 
greens are, like their leaves, more persisting. 
That of the orange tree requires three sum- 
mers to ripen it; so the cones of pine and 
fir trees: the berries of holly, ivy, evergreen 
thorn, &c. remain on the branches for many 
months. 

Notwithstanding the forest trees have 
mostly lost their “ leafy honours,” the flower 
borders are still gay with many flowers, of 
which the perennial and China asters, and 
chrysanthemums from the same country, 
together with the splendid Georginas (Dah- 
lias), are the chief. 

The summer birds are nearly gone; the 
house martlet, and, perhaps, a few swallows 
only, remain. The throng of swallows depart 
about the 10th, and the martlet seldom stays, 
except by accident, beyond the 20th of this 
month.— Chelsea, Oct. 15.—New Monthly 
Maguzine. 
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BEAVERS. 
Tux following account of the beaver is given 
by Mr. Ross Cox, in his account of a resi- 
dence of six years in North America :— 

“Such is the sagacity of the beavers, that 
a tribe of American Indians consider them 
as a fallen race of human beings, who, in 
consequence of their wickedness, vexed the 
Good Spirit, and were condemned by him to 
their present shape; but that in due time 
they will be restored to their humanity. They 
allege that the beavers have the power of 
speech, and that they have heard them talk 
with each other, and seen them sitting in 
council on an offending member. The lovers 
of natural history are already well acquainted 
with the surprising sagacity of these wonder- 
ful animals—with their dexterity in cuttin 
down trees, their skill in constructing their 
houses, and their foresight in collecting and 
storing provisions sufficient to last them 
during the winter months; but few are 
aware, I should imagine, of a remarkable 
custom among them, which, more than any 
other, confirms the Indians in believing them 
a fallen race. Towards the latter end of 
autumn, a certain number, varying from 
twenty to thirty, assemble for the purpose of 
building their winter habitations. They im- 
mediately commence cutting down trees ; 
and nothing can be more wonderful than the 
skill and patience which they manifest in 
this laborious undertaking. To see them 
anxiously looking up, watching the leaning 
of the tree when the trunk is nearly severed, 
and when its creaking announces its ap- 
proaching fall, to observe them scampering 
off in all directions, to avoid being crushed. 
When the tree is prostrate, nm quickly strip 
off its branches; after which, with their 
dental chisels, they divide the trunk into 
several pieces of equal lengths, which they 
toll to the rivulet across which they intend to 
erect their house. Two or three old ones 
generally superintend the others; and it is 
no unusual sight to see them beating those 
who exhibit any symptoms of laziness ;— 
should, however, any fellow be incorrigible, 
and persist in refusing to work, he is, driven 
unanimously by the whole tribe, to seek 
shelter and provisions elsewhere. These out- 
laws are, therefore, obliged to pass a misera- 
ble winter, half starved in a burrow on the 
banks of some stream, where they are easily 
trapped. The Indians call them ‘ lazy beaver,’ 
and their fur is not half so valuable as that 
of the other animals, whose persevering in- 
dustry and prévoyance secure them provisions 
and a comfortable shelter during the severity 
of the winter.” W. G.C. 


THE ADJUTANT. 
Tur Adjutant, (Ardea Gigantea,) ot Gigantic 
Crane, is a native of the warmer parts of 
India, and one of the most voracious and 


carnivorous birds known. Its extreme height 
is about five feet ; from the tip of the bill to 
the extremity of the claws, it measures seven 
feet and a half, and the full extent of its 
wings is about fourteen or fifteen feet. Its 
upper parts and wing feathers are ashy grey; 
and the under parts Ture white, long, pendu- 
lous plumes; the head and neck have a red, 
callous skin, set with hairs, and a long, 
downy pouch hangs from the middle of the 
neck. The bill is wide at the base, long, 
and sharply pointed. 

The structure of the digestive organs of 
the Adjutant corresponds with its voracious 
habits. Its gizzard is lined with a strong 
horny membrane, and this organ and the 
digastric muscle are nearly as strong as those 
of the crow. Thus qualified, the Adjutant 
swallows and digests every bone which it can 

t down its let; whence it is called the 

eater, or bone taker. 

The most amusing and, we believe, authen- 
tic account of the habits of the Adjutant, is 
that furnished by Mr. Smeathman to Dr. 
Latham, and printed in his Histury of Birds. 
“ Adjutants,” says Dr. Latham, “ are met in 
companies; and when seen at a distance, 
near the mouths of rivers, coming towards an 
observer, which they often do with their 
wings extended, they may well be taken for 
canoes upon the surface of a smooth sea— 
when on the sandbanks, for men and women 
picking up shell-fish or other things on the 
beach: One of these, a young bird, about 
five feet high, was brought up tame, and 
presented to the chief of the Bananas, where 
Mr. Smeathman lived; and being accustomed 
to be fed in the great hall, soon became 
familiar, duly attending that place at dinner- 
time, placing itself behind its master’s chair 
frequently before the guests entered. The 
servants were obliged to watch narrowly, and 
tu defend the provisions with switches; but, 
notwithstanding, it would frequently seize 
something or other, and once purloined a 
whole boiled fowl, which it swallowed in an 
instant. Its courage is not equal to its 
voracity, fur a child of eight or ten years old 
soon puts it to flight with a switch, though 
at first it seems to stand on its defence, by 
threatening with its enormous bill widely 
extended, and roaring with a loud voice, like 
a bear or tiger. It is an enemy to small 
quadrupeds, as well as birds and reptiles, and 
slyly destroys fowls or chickens, though it 
dares not attack a hen openly with her young. 
Everything is swallowed whole; and so ac- 
commodating is its throat, that not only an 
animal as big as a cat is gulped down, but a 
shin of beef broken asunder, serves it but for 
two morsels. It is known to swallow a leg 
of mutton of five or six pounds, a hate, a 
small fox, &c. After a*time the bones are 
rejected from the stomach, which seems to 
be voluntary, for it has been known that an 
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(The Adjutant, or Gigantic Crane.) 


ounce of emetic tartar given to one of these 
birds produced no effect.”* 
Adjutants are not uncommon in’ meni 

i A specimen may be seen in the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, in the Regent’s Park. In 
chilly weather, this bird may often be ob- 
served to stand with its huge bill half hidden 
in the downy plumes of the neck and breast. 





THE THUNDER-STORM. 
(Continued e 279. 
[Ovr previous por sre m. Mt. Murray’s 
able pamphlet related to the identity of arti- 
ficial electricity, and that of the thunder- 
storm, and the various features and intensity 
of lightning. The second chapter describes 
the thunder storm in both hemispheres, and 
its terrific accompaniments. 
We quote the two subjoined illustrations 
© The dose of emetic tartar for man is from 1 to 5 grs. 





of the effect of lightning in fusing metal. 
The first occurs in the ae of a storm 
at Huddersfield, July 13, 1831. The light- 
ning being attracted by the several flues ofa 
chimney of the White Lion Inn, “ it entered 
several rooms, destroying everything that 
chanced to be in its way, and was then con- 
ducted into other rooms by the bell wires, 
from which wires, in some places, the paint 
had scaled off, and hung in narrow strips; 
in other parts the bell-wire was fused, and 
even vaporized,—some melted portions had 
fallen on the floor. In the commercial room 
the vaporized bell-wire left on the wall an 
extensive stain of oxyde of copper where the 
bell-wire had previously been, and which had 
entirely disappeared. Mr. Murray had the 
following copied from the wall, from whence 
it will be perceived that the impression is 
somewhat of a nebulous c - 
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(Impression of Bell-wwire fused by Lightning, on a wall.) 


In this room was 4 very curious phenome- 
non. The hat pins of cast-iron ranged on 
opposite walls, which were fastened in a 
frame of wood, were snapped off close by the 
wood, as by a mechanical power; few were 
left, and these erally alternate ones. 

The second Gat is “ the representation of 
a remarkable effect of lightning, produced on 
the wall of a house near Paris, on the 14th of 
February, 1809, by the fusion, and oxydation 
of iron bell-wire. The length consumed was 
about two feet, and the surface of the wall 
was covered with this curious impression of 
oxydation to an extent of about six feet in 
length, by four feet in breadth. A 

rint of the phenomenon was published in 
Paris, from which the appearance repre- 
sented in the Cut was copied.” 

The third chapter relates to conductors of 
ightning, and describes one erected under 

r. Murray’s directions, at Huddersfield, and 
attached to St. Paul’s New Church there. 
At page 45, in connexion with conductors for 
ships at sea ; it is observed :] 

e , iron built vessel, employed in 
Messrs. Landers’ expedition into the interior 
of Africa, as appears by a recent communi- 
cation, dated off that coast, completely resists 
the effects of lightning, which seems harm- 
less when it on it, though productive of 
mischief in the others. This doubtless re- 
sults from the extensive conducting surface 
exposed to the meteor, and its consequent 
attenuation from its distribution and diffusion. 
Thus iron bridges, metallic hothouses, iron 
forges, and stores, &c. escape, and perhaps 
steam vessels. 

[But these observations are not borne. out 
by the conclusion that the recent catastrophe 
at the Brighton Suspension Pier was caused 
by lightning. ] 


The Public Journals. 


SEASONABLE DITTIES. 


(By Thomas Haynes Bayly.) 
THE LAST SUMMER BONNET.—A NOVEMBER PASTORAL. 
*T1s the last summer bonnet, 
The worse for the wear ; 
The feathers upon it 
Are dimm'd by sea air: 
Gay places it went to, 
But lingers at last, 
A faded memento 
Of sunny days past. 


The prejudice still is 
For poets to moan, 
When roses and lilies 
Are going and gone ; 
But Fashion her sonnet 
Would rather compose 
On summer's last bonnet, 
summer’s last rose ! 


Though dreary November 
Has darken’d the sky, 

You still must remember 
That day in July, 

When, after much roaming, 
To Carson’s we went 

For something becoming 
To take into Kent. 


You, long undecided 
What bonuet to choose, 
At length chose, as I did, 
The sweetest of blues : 
Yours now serves to show, dear, 
How fairest things fade; 
And I long ago, dear, 
Gave mine to my maid, 


The beaux that we worried 
Half out of their lives. 


_’Twas worn at all places 
Of public resort : 
At Hogsnorton races, 
Se famous for sport ; 














That day, when the Captain 
Would after us jog, 
And thought us eutrapt in 
His basket of prog ! 
He gave mea saudwich, 
And not being check’d, 
He offered a hand—which 
I chose to reject ! 
And then you were teased with 
The gentleman’s heart, 
Because you seem'd pleased with 
His gooseberry tart ! 
*Twas worn at the ladies’ 
Toxopholite féte, 
(That sharp-shooting trade is 
A thing that I hate ; 
Their market they mar, who 
Attempt, for a prize, 
To shoot with an arrow, 
Instead of their eyes.) 
And don’t that excursion 
By water forget ; 
Sure summer diversion 
Was never so wet ! 
To sit there aud shiver, 
And hear the wind blow, 
The rain, and the river, 
Above, and below ! 
But hang the last bonnet— 
What is it to us, 
That we should muse on it, 
And moralize thus ? 
A truce to reflecting ; 
To Carson's we'll go, 
Intent on selecting 
A winter chapeau. 
Then let Betty take it, 
For Betty likes blue ; 
And Betty can make it 
Look better than new : 
In taste Betty's fellow 
Was never yet seen ; 
She'll line it with yellow, 
And trim it with green ! 
New Monthly Magazine. 


JACOB FAITHFUL. (“ COCK OF THE SCHOOL.”) 
“ Jacos Farrurut, why still porest thou over 
thy book ?—didst thou not understand that 
the hours of recreation had arrived? Why 
rises thou not upon thy feet like the others ?” 

“Cause I’ve got no shoes.” 

“ And where are thy shoes, Jacob ?” 

“Qne’s in your pocket,” replied I, “ and 
tother’s in his’n.” 

Each party placed their hands behind, and 
felt the truth of the assertion. 

“ Expound Jacob,” said the domine, “who 
hath done this ?” 

“The big boy with the red hair, and a 
face picked all over with holes, like the 
strainers in master’s kitchen,” replied I. 

“ Mr. Knapps,” (the usher,) “it would be 
infra dig. on my part, and also on yours, to 
suffer this disrespect to pass unnoticed. Ring 
in the boys.” 

The boys were rung in, and I was desired 
to point out the offender, which I imme- 
diately did, and who as stoutly denied the 
offence ; but he had abstracted my shoe- 
strings, and put them into his own shoes. I 
recognised them, and it was sufficient. 
“Barmaby Bracegirdle,” said the domine, 
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“thou art convicted not only of disrespect 
towards me and Mr. Knapps, but further, of 
the grievous sin of lying. Simon Swapps, 
let him be hoisted.” 

He was hoisted; his nether garments de- 
scended, and then the birch descended, with 
all the vigour of the domine’s muscular arm. 
Barnaby Bracegirdle showed every symptom 
of his disapproval of the measures taken; 
but Simon Swapps held fast, and the domine 
flo; fast. "After a minute’s flagellation 
Barnaby was let down, his yellow tights 
ae up, and the boys dismissed. Barnaby's 

‘ace was red, but the antipodes were redder. 
The domine departed, leaving us together, he 
adjusting his inexpressibles, I putting in my 
shoe-strings. By the time Barnaby had but- 
toned up and wiped his eyes, I had succeeded 
in standing in my shoes. There we were 
téte-a-téte. 

“ Now, then,” said Barnaby, holding one 
fist to my face, while, with the other open 
hand he rubbed behind, “come out in the 
play-ground, Mr. Cinderella, and see if I 
won’t drub you within an inch of your life.” 

“It’s no use crying,” said I, soothingly, 
for I had not wished him to be flogged. 
“ What’s done can’t be helped. Did it hurt 
you much ?” This intended consolation was 
taken for sarcasm. Bamaby stormed. “Take 
it coolly,” observed I. Barnaby waxed even 
more wrath. “ Better luck next time,” con- 
tinued I, trying to soothe him. Barnaby 
was outrageous—he shook his fist and ran 
into the play-ground, daring me to follow 
him. His threats had no weight with me; 
not wishing to remain in-doors, I followed 
him in a minute or two, when I found him 
surrounded by the other boys, to whom he 
was in loud and vehement harangue. 

“Cinderella, where’s your glass slippers ?” 
cried the boys, as I made my appearance. 

“Come out, you water-rat,” cried Barnaby, 
you son of a cinder.” 

“Come out and fight him, or else you’re a 
coward,” exclaimed the whole host, from No. 
1 to No. 66, inclusive. 

“ He’s had beating enough already, to m 
mind,” replied I, “ but he’d better not touc 
me—I can use my arms.” A-ring was 
formed, in the centre of which I found Bar- 
naby and myself. He took off his clothes, 
and I did the same; he was much older and 
stronger than I, and knew something about 
fighting. One boy came forward as my 
second. Barnaby advanced, and held out 
his hand, which I shook heartily, ae it 
was all over; but immediately received a 
right and left:on the face, which sent me 
reeling backwards. This was a complete 
mystery, but it raised my bile, and I re- 
turned it with interest. Iwas very strong in 
my arms, as may be supposed, and I threw 
them about like the sails of a windmill, never 
hitting straight out, but with semi-circular 
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blows, which descended on or about his ears; 
on the contrary, his blows were all received 


forgot it during the remainder of the fight. 
Again we were standing up face to face; 
again I received it right and left, and re- 
turned it upon his right and left ear. Bar- 
naby rushed in—I was down again. “ Better 
luck next time,” said I to my second, as cool 
as acucumber. A third and a fourth round 
succeeded, all apparently in Barnaby’s favour, 
but really in mine. My face was beat to a 
mummy ; but he was what is termed groggy, 


from the constant return of blows on the 
side of the head. yain we stood up, pant- 
ing and exhausted. Barnaby rushed at me, 


and I avoided him: before he could return 
to the attack, I had again planted two severe 
blows upon his ears, and he reeled. He 
shook his head, and, with his fists in the 
attitude of defence, asked me whether I had 
had enough. “ He has,” said my second; 
“stick to him now, Jacob, and you'll beat 
him.” I did stick to him; three or four 
more blows applied to the same part finished 
him, and he fell senseless on the ground. 

“ You've settled him,” cried my second. 

“ What’s done can’t be helped,” replied I. 
“Is he dead ?” 

“What's all this?” cried Mr. Knapps, 
pressing his way through the crowd, followed 

the matron. 

“Barnaby and Cinderella having it out, 
sir,” said one of the elder boys. 

The matron, who had already a_ liking for 
me because I was good-looking, and because 
I had been recommended to her by Mrs. 
Drummond, ran to me.—“ Well,” says she, 
“if the domine don’t punish that big brute 
for this, I’ll see whether I’m any body or 
not;” and taking me by the hand, she led 
me away. In the mean time, Mr. Knapps 
= Barnaby, who was still senseless, 
and desired the other boys to bring him in, 
and lay him on his bed. He breathed hard, 
but still remained senseless; and a surgeon 
was sevt for, who found it necessary to bleed 
him copiously. He then, at the request of 
the matron, came to me: my features were 
undistinguishable, but elsewhere I was all 
night. I stripped he examined my arms. 

“It seemed —- observed he, “that 
the bigger boy should be so severely punish- 
ed; “but this boy's arms are like little 
sledge-hammers. I recommend you,” said 
he to the other boys, “ not to fight with him, 
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for some day or another he'll kill one of 
you.” 

This piece of advice was not forgotten by 
the other boys; and from that day I was the 
cock of the school. The name of Cinderella, 
given me by Barnaby, im ridicule of my 
mother’s death, was immediately abandoned, 
and I suffered no more persecution. Jt was 
the custom of the domine, whenever two 
boys fought, to flog them both; but in this 
instance it was not followed up, because I 
was not the aggressor, and my adversary 
narrowly escaped with his life. I was under 
the matron’s care for a week, and Barnaby 
under the surgeon’s hands for about the same 
time.— Metropolitan. 


Potes of a Meader. 


EARLY ENGLISH NAVIGATORS TO THE NORTH- 
WEST REGIONS. 

[Ar the present moment it may be interest- 
ing to look back through a vista of three 
centuries to the earliest attempts made in 
England to “ set forth a discoverie even to 
the North Pole ;” and we are enabled to take 
this retrospective glance at the enterprise of 
our forefathers by reference to a recent work 
distinguished by the copiousness and enter- 
taining character of its details.*] 

The spirit of discovery seems also to have 
languished in England at the commencement 
of the sixteenth century; or, which is more 
probable, the feeble efforts of early voyagers 
were not crowned with the brilliant success 
necessary to attract the attention of the his- 
torians of that age. The first enterprise 
undertaken solely by Englishmen was sug- 
gested by Mr. Robert Thorne, a wealthy 
merchant of Bristol, who had long resided at 
Seville, and who had imbibed, perhaps, in 
Spain, the spirit of geographical discovery. 
He is said to have exhorted king Henry VILL. 
“ with very weighty and substantial reasons 
to set forth a discoverie even to the north 
pole.” And such a voyage seems actually to 
have taken place. For we: are informed that 
“ king Henry VIII. sent two fair ships, well 
manned and victualled, having in them divers 
cunning men, to seek strange regions; and 
so they set forth out of the Thames the 20th 
day of May, in the nineteenth year of his 
reign, which was the yeare of our Lord 1527.” 
All that we know of the result of this voyage 
is, that one of the ships was cast a way on the 
north of Newfoundland. Again, in 1536, a 
voyage of discovery to the north-west parts of 
America was projected by a person named 
Hore, of London ; “ a man of goodly stature 
and of great courage, and given to the studie 
of cosmographie.” It is remarkable, that of 
six-score persons who accompanied him, 

® History of Maritime and Inland Discovery, 
vol. ii. (Cabinet Cyclopsedia.) 

+. Hakluyt. 
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thirty were gentlemen of the inns of court 
and chancery; whence it may be concluded 
that the pursuit of science and gratification 
of a laudable curiosity were the object of this 
voyage, rather than mercantile speculations. 
But this enterprise had a calamitous termi- 
nation, unworthy the disinterested motives 
that gave birth to it. On their arrival in 
Newfoundland, they suffered so much from 
famine that they were driven to the horrible 
expedient of cannibalism. While gathering 
roots in the woods for their subsistence, some 
were treacherously murdered and devoured by 
their companions. The captain, on hearing 
the circumstance, endeavoured to bring back 
the crew to a sense of their duty, and toteach 
them resignation, by keeping alive their 
hopes. But the famine increased, and they 
were driven to the necessity of casting lots 
who should perish. The same night a French 
ship arrived on the coast; and the English, 
by a stratagem with which we are not made 
acquainted, contrived to make themselves 
masters of the vessel, and returned home. 
The Frenchmen were afterwards liberally 
indemnified by Henry VIII., who pardoned 
the violence to which necessity had impelled 
the English adventurers. 

In the following reign, ingenious and 
enterprising men began to revive the question 
of a north-west round America to 
Cathay and the Indies. Many sound 
observations, and not a few questionable, or 
even fabulous, relations, were adduced to 
countenance the opinion of the possibility of 
such a passage. Martin Frobisher, a mariner 
of great experience and ability, had persuaded 
himself that the voyage was not only feasible, 
but of easy execution; and “ as it was the 
only thing of the world that was left yet 
poe Mare ereby a notable mind might be 
made famous and fortunate,” he persisted, 
for fifteen years, in endeavouring to procure 
the equipment of the expedition which was 
the constant object of his hopes and specu- 
lations. 

At length, in 1576, by the patronage of 
Dudley, Karl of Warwick, he was enabled to 
fit out two small vessels, one of thirty-five 
and the other of thirty tons. As our adven- 
turers d Greenwich, where the court 
then resided, Queen Elizabeth gave them an 
encouraging farewell, by waving her hand to 
them from the window. On the llth of 
July, Frobisher discovered land, which he 
supposed to be the Friezeland of Zeno: but 
the land which he believed to be an island, 
is evidently the southern part of Greenland. 
He was compelled by the floating ice to direct 
his course to the south-west, till he reached 
Labrador. Sailing to the northward along 
this coast, he entered a strait in latitude 
63° 8’, which was afterwards named Lumley’s 
Inlet. The Esquimaux in their boats or 
kajaks were mistaken by our voyagers- for 
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porpoises, or some kind of strange fish. With 
one of these “ strange infiddeles, whose like 
was never seen, read, or heard of before,” 
Frobisher set sail for England, where he 
arrived on the 2nd of October, “ highly com- 
mended of all men for his great and notable 
attempt, but specially famous. for the great 
hope he brought of the passage to Cathaia.” 
One of his seamen chanced to bring home 
with him a stone, as a memorial of his vo 

to those distant countries; but his wife 
throwing it into the fire, it “ glistered with a 
bright marquesset of gold.” This accident 
was soon noised abroad; and the gold-finers 
of London, being called upon to assay the 
stone, reported that it contained a consider. 
able quantity of gold. Thus the hope of 
finding gold again became the incentive to 
distant v and geographical researches, 
The queen now openly favoured the enter. 
prise ; and Frobisher again departed, in May, 
1577, with three ships, one of which was 

ui by her majesty. He sagaciousl 

yaa that the Se which ontentbets the 
northern seas must be formed-in the sounds, 
or inland near the pole, and that the main 
sea never freezes. He steered for the strait 
where his preceding voyage had terminated, 
and sought the spot where the supposed gold 
ore had been picked up, but could not find 
on the whole island “a piece so big as a 
walnut.” On the neighhouring islands, how- 
ever, the ore was found in large quantities, 
In their examination of Frobisher’s Strait, 
they were unable to establish a pacific inter- 
course with the natives. Two women were 
seized; of whom one, being old and ugly, 
was thought to be a devil or a witch, and 
was consequently dismissed. As gold, and 
not discovery, was the avowed object of this 
voyage, our adventurers occupied themselves 
in providing a cargo, and actually got on 
board almost 200 tons of the glittering mine- 
ral which they believed to be ore. When the 
lading was completed, they set sail home- 
wards; and though the ships were dispersed 
by violent storms, they all arrived safely in 
different parts of England. 

The queen and the persons engaged in 
this adventure were delighted to find “ that 
the matter of the gold ore had appearance 
and made show of great riches and profit, and 
that the hope of the passage to Cathaia by 
this last voyage greatly increased.” The 

ueen gave the name of Meta Incognita to 

e newly discovered country, on which it 
was resolved to establish a colony. For this 
purpose a fleet of fifteen ships was got ready, 
and 100 persons appointed to form the settle- 
ment, and remain there the whole year, keep- 
ing with them three of the ships: the other 
twelve were to bring back cargoes of gold ore. 
Frobisher was appointed admiral in general 
of the expedition, and on taking leave received 
from the queen a gold chain as a mark of 
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fer approbation of his past conduct. The 
fleet sailed on the 31st of May, 1578, and in 
three weeks discovered Friezeland, of which 
ion was formally taken, and then held 

its course direct to Frubisher’s Straits. The 
voyage hitherto had been prosperous, but 
distresses and vexations of every kind thwarted 
the attempt to fix a colony. Violent storms 
dispersed the fleet; drift-ice choked up the 
strait; one small bark, on board of which 
was the wooden house intended for the set- 
tlers, was crushed by the icebergs and instant] 
went down; thick fogs, heavy snow, wi' 
tides and currents of extraordi: violence, 
bewildered the mariners, and involved them 
in endless distresses. At length, after en- 
during extreme hardships, it was resolved to 
return, and postpone to the ensuing year the 
attempt to make a settlement in the country. 
The storms which had frustrated the object 
of the expedition pursued the fleet in its pas- 
sage homeward: the ships were scattered, 
but arrived at the various ports of England 
before the commencement of October.* 

The. Busse of Bridgewater, in her home- 
ward passage, fell in with a large island to 


the south-east of Friezeland, in latitude 57}°, 


which had never before been discovered; and 
sailed three days along the coast, the land 
appearing to be fertile, full of wood, and a 
fine champagne country. On this authority 
the island was laid down in our charts, but 
was never afterwards seen, and certainly does 
not exist ; though a bank has recently been 
sounded upon, which has revived the opinion 
that the Friezeland of Zeno and the land seen 
by the Busse of Bridgewater were one and 
the same island, which has been since swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake.t 

Success seems to have deserted Frobisher 
after his first voyage, which alone indeed had 
discovery for its object. When the sanguine 
expectations to which he ‘had given birth 
were disappointed, his voyages were looked 
upon as a total failure; and he appears him- 
self, for a time, to have fallen into neglect. 
But in 1585, he served with Sir Francis Drake 
in the West Indies; three years later he 
commanded one of the largest ships of the 
fleet which defeated the Spanish armada; 
and his gallant conduct on that trying occa- 
sion procured him the honour of knighthood. 

[By aid of an esteemed Correspondent 
James Silvester, we quote the following 
pasticulars of Frobisher’s outfit from a docu- 
ment preserved in the British Museum, con- 
taining her majesty’s directions to Sir-Martin 
Frobisher, entitled “ Instructions toour loving 
friend Martin Farbusher, Gent., for orders to 
be observed in the viag now recommended to 
him for the North West parts and Cataia.” 

It appears that he had three vessels under 
his charge, namely the Aid, the Gabriel, and 
the Michael. 


* Hakluyt, vol. iii, + Barrow’s Chron. Hist. p. 94. 
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The expedition consisted of 120 persons, 
30 of whom were miners, finers, and mer- 
chants. 

They were victualled for seven months. 

Elizabeth adopted a curious method of 
exploring new lands, and by a very ingenious 
method made criminals useful to the state, as 
will appear by the following order contained 
in the instructions to Sir Martin Farbusher : 

“ Item, in your waie outward you shall 
(yf it be noe hindrance to your viage) set on 
lande upon the coast of Freezland, vi of the 
condemned persons which you carry with 
you, with weapons and victualls such as you 
may convenientlie spare—and if it cannot be 
done outward, you shall doe your endevor to 
accomplish the same in your returne,—to 
which — you shall give instructions 
howe they maye, by their good behaviour, 
wynne the good wylb of the of that 
land and countrie, and also to learn the state 
of the same: and yf you set them aland in 
your going outwards, then doe your best to 
speake with them in your returne.” 

The above instructions are well worthy of 
notice—showing the reckless manner in 
which the condemned persons in those 
were treated, and making transportation a 
severe penalty instead of a premium for vice. 

The expedition, after clearing the northern 
parts of Ireland and Scotland, is to steer to 
the “ Island, called Hall’s Island, being in 
the entrance of the supposed straight. which 
we named Farbusher’s straight discovered by 
yourself this last yeare.” F 

The next article contains orders that the 
vessels be safely moored, and that the miners, 
finers, and merchants, be conveyed in boats, 
&c. to the place where the mineral ore 
abounded, in order that they commence col- 
leeting it. 

While the miners, &c. are at work, Sir 
Martin is to proceed in his survey of the 
coast, and also to search for mines. t 

He is to conciliate the natives and to be 
careful not to give the least cause of offence. 

“ Ttem. We doe not thinke yt good you 
should bring hither above the number of 
three or fower, at the most, of the people of 
that country, whereof some to be old and the 
other yonge, whom we shall minde not to 
return again thither ; and therefore you shall 
have great care how you do take them for 
avoiding of offence towardes them and the 
countrie.” 

This grand expedition ended in the miners, 
finers, and merchants, bringing home a quan- 
tity of pyrites, and the South Sea bubble had 
a prototype in the North Sea gold mines.]_ . 

Frobisher’s zeal in the pursuit of north 
western discoveries is supposed to have been 
fostered by the writings of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, a gentleman of brilliant talents and 
romantic temper. When we contemplate the 
early discoveries of the Spaniards and Portus 
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ese, we see needy adventurers, and men of 
esperate character and fortune, pursuing 
ain or licentiousness with violence and 
Ploodshed. But the English navigators, 
who, in the reign of Elizabeth, sought to 
extend our knowledge of the globe, were men 
of a different stamp, and driven forward by 
Motives of a more honourable nature. They 
undertook the most difficult navigations 
through -seas perpetually agitated by storms 
and encumbered with ice, in vessels of the 
most frail construction and of small burden ; 
they encountered all the difficulties and dis- 
tresses of a rigorous climate, and, in most 
cases, with a very distant or with no prospect 
of ultimate pecuniary advantage. Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert was one of those gallant spirits 
who engaged in the career of discovery chiefly 
from the love of fame and thirst of achieve- 
ment. In 1578, he obtained a patent, autho- 
rizing him to undertake western discoveries, 
and to possess lands unsettled by Christian 
ptinces or their subjects. The grant in the 
patent was made perpetual, but was at the 
same time declared void unless acted upon 
within six years. In compliance with this 
condition, Sir Humphrey prepared, in 1683, 
to take possession of the northern parts of 
America and Newfoundland. In the same 
year Queen Elizabeth confered on his younger 
brother, Adrian Gilbert, the privilege of 
making discoveries of a passage to China 
and ‘the Moluccas, by the north-westward, 
north-eastward, or northward; directing the 
company, of which he was the head, to be 
incorporated by the name of “ The colleagues 
of the fellowship for the discovery of the 
north-west ‘i 
The fleet of Sir Humphrey consisted ‘of 
five ships, of different burthens, from 10 to 
200 tons, in which were embarked about 260 
men, including shipwrights, masons, smiths, 
and carpenters, besides “ mineral men and 
refiners ;” and for the amusement of the 
crew, “ and allurement of the savages, they 
were provided of music in good variety, not 
omitting the least toyes, as morrice dancers, 
hobby horses, and Maylike conceits, to delight 
the savage people, whom they intended to 
win by all fair means possible.” This little 
fleet reached Newfoundland on the 30th of 
July. It is noticed, that at this early period, 
“the Portugals and French chiefly have a 
notable trade of fishing on the Newfoundland 
bank, where there are sometimes more than 
a hundred sail of ships.” i 
On entering St. John’s, possession was 
taken in the queen’s name of the harbour 
and 200 leagues every way ; parcels of land 
were granted out; but the attention of the 
general was chiefly directed to the discovery 
of the precious metals. 
The colony being thus apparently esta- 
blished, Sir Humphrey Gilbert embarked in 
his small frigate, the Squirrel, which was, in 
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fact, a miserable bark of ten tons; and, 
taking with him two other ships, proceeded 
on a voyage of discovery to the southward, 
One of these vessels, the Delight, was soon 
after wrecked among the shoals near Sable 
Island; and of above 100:men on board, 
only twelve escaped. Among those who 
perished were the historian and the mine- 
ralogist of the expedition; a circumstance 
which preyed upon the mind of Sir Humphrey, 
whose ardent temper fondly cherished the 
hope of fame and of inestimable riches. He 
now determined to return to England; but 
as his little frigate, as she is called, appeared 
wholly unfit to proceed on such a voyage, he 
was entreated not to venture in her, but to 
take his passage in the Golden Hinde. To 
these solicitations the gallant knight replied, 
“ I will not forsake my little company going 
homeward, with whom I have passed so many 
storms and perils.” When the two vessels 
had passed the Azores, Sir Humphrey’s 
frigate was observed to be nearly overwhelmed 
by a great sea: she recovered, however, the 
stroke of the waves; and immediately after- 
wards the general was observed, by those in 
the Hinde, sitting abaft with a book in his 
hand, and calling out, “ Courage, my lads! 
we are as near heaven by sea as by land.” 
The same night this little bark, and all within 
her, were swallowed up in the sea, and never 
more heard of. Such was the unfortunate 
end of the brave Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who 
may be regarded as the father of the western 
colonization, and who was one of the chief 
ornaments of the most chivalrous age of 
English history.* 


PASSAGE OF THE GREAT ST. BERNARD. 
Tue passage of the great St. Bernard, though 
so long known by its ancient and hospitable 
convent, the most elevated habitation in 
Europe, and in these later times so famous 
for the passage of a conquering army, is but 
a secondary alpine pass, considered in refe- 
tence to the grandeur of its scenery. The 
ascent, so inartificial even to this hour, is 
long and comparatively without danger, and 
in general it is sufficiently direct, there being 
no very precipitous rise like those of the 
Gemmi, the’Grimsel, and various other passes 
in Switzerland and Italy, except at the very 
neck, or col, of the mountain, where the 
rock is to be literally climbed on the rude and 
broad steps that so frequently occur among 
the paths of the Alps and the Apennines. 
The fatigue of this passage comes, therefore, 
rather from its length, and the necessity of 
unremitted diligence, than from any excessive 
labour demanded by the ascent; and the 
reputation acquired by the great captain of 
our age, in leading an army across its summit, 
has been obtained more by the military com- 


* Hakluyt, vol. iii. 
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binations of which it formed the principal 
feature, the boldness of the conception, and 
‘the secrecy and promptitude with which so 
extensive an operation was effected, than by 
the physical difficulties that were overcome. 
In the latter particular, the passage of St. 
Bernard, as this celebrated coup-de-main is 
usually called, has frequently been outdone 
in our own wilds; for armies have often tra- 
versed regions of broad streams, broken 
mountains, and uninterrupted forests, for 
weeks at a time, in which the mere bodily 
labour of any given number of days would 
be found to be greater than that endured on 
this occasion by the followers of Napoleon. 
The estimate we attach to every exploit is so 
dependent on the magnitude of its results, 
that men rarely come to a perfectly impartial 
judgment on its merits; the victory or defeat, 

wever simple or bloodless, that.shall shake 
or assure the interests of civilized society, 
being always esteemed by the world an event 
of greater importance, than the happiest com- 
binations of thought and valour that affect 
only the welfare of some remote and unknown 
people. By the just consideration of this 
truth, we come to understand the value of a 
nation’s possessing confidence in itself, 
extensive power, and a unity commensurate 
to its. means; since small and divided states 
waste their strength in acts too insignificant 
for general interest, frittering away their 
mental riches, no less than their treasure and 
blood, in supporting interests that fail to 
enlist the sympathies of any beyond the pale 
of their own borders. The nation which, by 
the adverse circumstances of numerical infe- 
tiority, poverty of means, failure of enterprise, 
or want of opinion, cannot sustain its own 
citizens in the acquisition of a just renown, 
is deficient in one of the first and most in- 
dispensable elements of greatness; glory, 
like riches, feeding itself, and being most 
apt to be found where its fruits have already 
accumulated. We see, in this fact, among 
other conclusions, the importance of an acqui- 
sition of such habits of manliness of thought, 
as will enable us to decide on the merits and 
demerits of what is done among ourselves, 
and of shaking off that dependence on others 
which it is too much the custom of some 
among us to dignify with the pretending 
title of deference to knowledge and taste, but 
which, in truth, possesses some such share 
of true modesty and diffidence, as the foot- 
man is apt to exhibit when exulting in the 
tenown of his master.— Zhe Headsman, by 








Spirit of Biscobery. 


MUSICAL BAROMETER. 
A aentieman, of the name of Ventain, at 
Burkil, not far from Basle, in Switzerland, 


invented, some years ago, a sort of musical 
barometer, which has been called in German 
wetter harfe (weather harp), or riesen ae 
(giant harp), and the. sin 
property of indicating changes of the weather 
by musical tones. This gentleman was in 
the habit of shooting at a mark from his 
window ; and that he might not be. obliged 
to go after the mark at every shot, he fixed 
a piece of iron wire to it, so as to be able 
to draw it to him at pleasure. He ire- 
quently remarked that this wire gave musical 
tones, sounding exactly an octave; and he 
found that any iron wire, extending in a 
direction paratlel to the meridian, gave: this 
tone every time the weather changed; a 
piece of brass wire gave no sound, nor did 
an iron wire. extended east and west. In 
consequence of these observations, he con- 
structed a musical barometer, in 1787. Cap- 
tain Basle, of Hans, also made one in the 
following manner :—Thirteen pieces of iron 
wire, each three hundred and twenty feet 
long, were extended from his summer-house 
to the outer court, crossing a garden. They 
were placed about two inches apart; the 
were two lines* in diameter, the 
smallest only one, and the others were about 
one and a half. They were on the side of 
the house, and made an angle of twenty or 
thirty degrees with the horizon. They were 
stretched and kept tight by wheels the 
purpose. Every time the weather changed, 
these wires made so much noige, that it was 
impossible to continue concerts in the par- 
lour; and the sound sometimes resembled 
that of a tea-um when boiling; sometimes 
that of an harmonica, a distant bell, or an 
organ. In the opinion of the celebrated 
chemist, M. Dobereiner, as stated in the 
Bulletin Technologique, this is an electro- 
magnetical phenomenon. W. G. C. 





HOT SPRINGS. 

It is related by M. Saussure, in his Voyage 
dans les Alps, that he has frequently exa- 
mined the temperature of the hot springs of 
Aise, in Savoy, at different seasons, and 
always found it very nearly alike : namely— 
from 35 in that of Souffre, and frum 36°5 to 
36-7 in that of St. Paul. Notwithstanding 
the heat of these waters, living animals are 
found in the basins which receive them. He 
saw in them eels, rotifera, and infusoria, in 
1790; and at the same time discovered ‘in 
them two new species of tremelles, possess- 
ing spontaneous motion. M. Sonnerat states, 
that in the island of Lugon, one of the-Ma- 
nillas, there is a hot spring, the temperature 
of which was so high as to raise Reaumur’s 
thermometer to the degree of 60, equal to 
187-25 of Fahrenheit. According to his ace 
count, the water was too hot to put the hand 


® A line is the tenth part of an inch, 
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in; yet he distii saw fish, which did not 
appear to be at all incommoded by the heat ; 


and small plants, the agnus castus, flourish- been 


ing in it. The sparus of Lacapede, the 
sltuale of Galentee found by Desfon- 
taines in the hot waters of Cafsa, in Barbary, 
in which Reaumur’s thermometer rose to 30 
degrees. W. G. C. 





Che Gatherer. 


Algerine Museum.—A curious museum is 
now exhibiting at Paris: it consists of a com- 
plete collection of the instruments of punish- 
ment in use at Algiers. There are ropes 
used by the police to punish female slaves 
guilty of slight transgressions. Adultery is 

ished with death to both parties; the 
Female is tied in a sack, and cast into the 
water to perish, and the accomplice strangled 
with these police cords. The Bisgris, or 
police officers, are armed with batons, with 
which they inflict frequently summary pun- 
ishment: they also bear them, like the Roman 
fasces in processions before the Dey. Thieves 
have their right hands cut.off by a surgeon, 
and it is customary, whether in order to 
increase the pain or to stop the bleeding, for 
him to plunge the culprit’s maimed hand 
into boiling pitch immediately after the muti- 
lation.. The yataghan is used to decapitate 
criminals ordered to be so punished by the 
Dey or Cadis: the victim is placed on his 
knees, and a single blow, so well tempered 
are the blades, suffices; and the number of 
executions is marked on the instrument. 
Different modes of punishment are adopted 
for the same crime; the noble Turk is 
strangled, the Moor hung, and any guilty of 
sacrilege im; Specimens of all these 
are in the collection exhibited.— Times. 


Princess Amelia Sophia.—George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, in order to illustrate 
an observation which he had made, that men 
frequently obtain credit for good deeds which 
they had never even thought of performing, 
related, that one day he was accompanied, in 
a drive to Bagshot, by Lord Clermont ; who, 
as it was rather cold, wore a white great 
coat and a kind of flannel hood, to protect 
his ears and neck; and that, thus arrayed, 
several persons on the road, mistaking his 
lordship for the Princess Amelia, exclaimed, 
“ What a man the Prince is, 
thus to be the companion of his father’s deaf 
old aunt, during her morning drives !” 


Charles Cotton, the burlesque poet, could 
not restrain his humour on any consideration. 
It appears that in consequence of a single 
couplet in his Virgil Travesti, in which he 
thas made mention of a patticular kind of 
ruff worn by a grandmother of his who lived 
in the Peak, he lost an estate of 400/. per 
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annum. The old lady, whose humour and 
testy disposition he could by no means have 
a to, was never able to forgive 
the liberty he had taken with her; and havin 
her fortune wholly at her own dis 
although she had previously made him her 
sole heir, she altered her will, and gave away 
the whole estate to an absolute stranger— 
Encpclopedia Britannica. (This must 
have ruffled poor Cotton’s humour.) 
Pitt's Conviviality.—In his social circle, 
Pitt was urbane, generous, sportive, and con- 
vivial to a fault. His only private vice was a 
ropensity to the bottle, and he once nearly 
jost his life in what may fairly be termed a 
drunken frolic. One night, a gate-keeper, 
on the road between Croydon and Wimble- 
don, was roused from his slumbers, by the 
rapid approach of three horsemen, who gal- 
lopped on, the gate being open, without 
waiting to pay toll. Numerous robberies 
having recently been committed in the neigh- 
bourhood, the honest gate-keeper, judging 
from their extraordinary haste that they were 
highwaymen, di his blunderbuss at 
them, but without - The suspicious 
triumvirate, who had thus cheated the. toll- 
taker, consisted of Pitt, Thurlow, and Dundas, 
the first lord of the treasury, the lord chan- 
cellor, and the treasurer of the navy, who 
were on their return to Wimbledon, from 
Mr. Jenkinson’s, at Croydon, where they had 
been dining.— Georgian Era.. 

Henry Erskine met his acquaintance, 
James Balfour, a barrister, who dealt greatly 
in hard words and circumlocutory sentences. 
Perceiving that his ancle was tied up in a 
silk handkerchief, the former asked the cause. 
“ Why, my dear Sir,” replied the wordy law- 
yer, “I was taking a rural, romantic ramble 
in my brother’s grounds, when, coming to 8 

te, I had to climb over it, by which I came 
in contact with the first bar, and have 
the epidermis of my skin, attended with a 
slight extravasation of blood.” “ You may 
thank your lucky stars,” replied Mr. Erskine, 
“ that your brother’s gate was not so lofty as 
your style, or you would have broken your 
neck.” W. G. é 





Caerlaveroc Castle—Our thanks are due to Mr. 
Nichols for his note eter the 
substance of which states “the learned English 
antiquary ” (mentioned by Mr. Skene, in our account 
of the Castle, in No. 629,) to be Sir Harris Nicolas, 
who, in 1828, edited the a of the Siege of Caer- 
laveroc, which “ is particularly valuable to the herald 
as being one of the earliest authentic records of 
armorial bearings; and is no less curious to the 
antiquary as a vivid description of the pomp and 
circumstauce of war in the reign of Edward I., from 
the pen of a contemporary.” 
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